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ABSTRACT 

This monograph provides guidelines to help those 
school districts considering a more decentralized form of irjanagement- 
The axithors discuss the levels- at which different types of decisions 
shou3.d be made^ describe the changing nature of the educational 
envi::onment, identify different centralization-decentralization 
models, and suggest a flexible method for resource allocation in a 
decentralized district. In addition, the effects of decentralization 
on budgeting, purchasing, teaching strategies, and personnel 
practices are examined. The presentation is designed to show that 
decentralization leads to autonomy with accountability. (JF) 
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FOREWORD 

This monograph was written to provide guidance for school districts con-- 
sidering a more decentralized form or management. Manv school districts are 
searching for better ways to manage education and this monop^raph represents a 
significant alternative for study. 

The authors approach this topic from diverse but significant backgrounds: 

Dr. William W, Monahan is presently Superintendent of the Fremont Union 
High School District in Sunnyvale, California, a district which has adopted a ^ 
decentralized system. Previously, he was Superintendent of the Freenort School 
District in Illinois. He has had wide experience as a teacher and administrator 
and has written articles dealing with flexible staffing, pre-school education, 
and bond elections. 

Dr> Homer Johnson , a teacher and administrator for over 20 years was Head 
of tfie Department of Educational Administration at Utah State University from 
1963 to 1969. He has done considerable research in the area of change processes, 
and people who are willing to change. He is presently a private consultant in 
education, working with school districts on program and organizational planning, 
facility planning, and career education. 

The Oregon School Study Council sponsored a conference on administrative 
decentralization earlier this year. The Governing Board is glad to be able to 
share this monograph on this significant issue with all OSSC members. 

Kenneth A. Erickson 
Executive Secretary 
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where" SHOULD THE DECISIONS LIE? 



Let's b^gin with a little quiz. Think carefully about the school dis- 

» 

trict in which you work. Suppose that the following, represent typical deci- 
sions that must made during the S'^.iool year. Where do you think the deci- 
sion point should be,^ Place a check in the appropriate cplumn. 

Local School Other 

1. The decision on the priority for the use of 
unscheduled rooms and multipurpose areas. 

2. The decision on the instructional aids to be 
included in the budget. 

3. The decision on the selection of textbooks. 

^. The decision on the practice of assigning 
homework . 

5. The decision to determine rules for tardiness. 

6. The decision on the assignment -of teaching 
loads . 

7. The decision on the assignment of non- teaching 
duties. 

8. The decision to send a teacher on a three-day 
leadership conference to Las Vegas. 

9. The decision to change the working hours of an 
office secretary. 

10. The decision for the next school year to re- 
place two non-teaching positions with an 
additional teacher. 

11. The decision to initiate or abandon a team- 
teaching program of instruction. 
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Local School Other 



12 • The decision to select and purchase a map* 

13, The decision to select and retain a con- 
sultant, not on the district staff, to 
assist four teachers to set up a remedial 
reading program* 

14 • The decision to determine what clubs or 
other student organizations will be per- 
mitted at your school. 

15. The decision to suspend publication of a 
student newspaper for derogatory statements 
about the faculty. 

16. The decision on the activities for inservice 
development of the staff. 

17. The decision to select and purchase a brand 
of tape recorder that has never been used 
before in the district. 

18. The decision for a field trip to an electronic 
equipment assembly plant lU miles away from 
school. 

19. The decision to conduct a testing program 
to determine the progress of students in 
specific areas. ^ 

20. The decision to determine the administrative 
organization in a school. 

21. The decision to give some teachers an addi- 
tional "free" period for preparation. 

22. The decision to send a teacher for a four- 
week course on new instructional methods, 
paying all expenses. 

23. The decision to initiate a new course never 
offered in the district. 

24. The decision to purchase a great deal of 
learning equipment rather than hire a 
teacher. 

25. The decision to eliminate department heads 

and replace with a single curriculum specialist. 

I 



Local School Other 

26. The decision to hold a minimum day, 

27. The decision to minimize purchases one year 
so that TV consoles could be purchased the 
next . 

28. Approve requisitions and expenditures for 
a school. 

If you felt that most of these decisions should have been made at the 
local school level, then this book on decentralized management will be 
valuable to you. On the other hand, if you felt that most of these decisions 
were outside the prerogative of the local school, then autonomy with account- 
ability is not your interest. 

In either case, the choice to read on is yours. "We have decentralized 
that decision. This' material does attempt to answer some of the whys and 
hows of decentralizing the decision making toward the better achievement 
of educational goals. 
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FROM WHERE TO WHERE - ANALYSIS 

ThouRh it is obviously a truism, it is important to remember that schools 
and school districts exist so' that students can learn. It seems paradoxical, 
therefore, that they should emerge as organizations which appear to inhibit 
reaching this goal. 

Schools are institutions organized to allocate the elements of time, 
space; people, and material within certain limits of geography and money. 
Decisions must he made continuously about these three elements. We now pre- " 
sent a thesis that changing conditions in this country call for a different 
type of organization to answer needs caused by these prevailing or emerging 
conditions. 

The American Imprint 

Society ?nd some cultures have taken on imprints in their early develop- 
ment just as individuals might. What we are suggesting, then, is that America 
took on an imprint which resulted in certain types of institutions. 

Psychologists suggest that an imprint in an individual does not change; 
that the imprint which he receives in early childhood remains with him through- 
out his lifetime. This is not to say that the person does not mature; this is 
not to say that the person does not change. It simply says that the imprint 
which he possesses" is a sort of screen through which all of his perceptions ' 
and his thoughts and his attitudes are filtered. The imprint, therefore, has 
some effect on his behavior throughout his entire life.. Psychologists further 

er|c 



suggest that the only way to change that imprint is through some rather 
serious traumatic event in the life of the individual, fhis event, or this 
trauma, must e so great that the imprint that was placed there in his early 
childhood is somehow altered, becoming a new imprint. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, this sort of trauma rarely occurs iw individuals, and, conse- 
quently, one can expect to possess his imprint for his ,\ife. In persons 
with serious psychological problems, a(yi/or mental preblems, hcwever, some- 
times the psychiatrist attempts to impbse a trauma which will somehow alter 
the imprint sufficiently so that the individual has a new screen through 
v'hich to see his world, and, consequently, behave differently. 

The intent, at this point, is not to dwell on the imprint or the chanpe 
of the imprint in an individual, but to talk rather about the imprint and 
the changing of the imprint in a society, or, in our case, a nation, the • 
United States. There is reason to believe that World War II was a sufficient- 
ly traumatic incident to alter the imprint which the United States has lived 
with since its beginning. Following the war, we began to develop a different 
way of looking at events in this country. We began to realize that dramatic 
changes could occur. We realized also that some of the changes seemed to be 
out of our control, while others, with some careful planning, could be some- 
what controlled. 

Population a Factor of Change 

Let^s take a look, then, at some of the conditions which seemed to be 
both causes and examples of the changes that are occurring. The first one, 
often discussed and an important factor, has been the dramatic increasoj in 
our population. It has not only occurred in the United States but world-wide. 
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Needless to say, this has an effec' on our institutions. This dramatic ex- 
pansion of population has increased the need for school facilities, has in- 
creased tNa need for teachers, and has, consequently, dr^.natically increased 
tho cost of school institutions. Likewise, crime has increased and prisons 
havo become filled. As the population has increased^ so have unemployment 
and related problems, and consequently the welfare problems of this counti:7 
have swelled. One could go on and on but it is needless to dwell on this 
e point. It is simply important to say that the population expansion which 
appeared to be so dramatic following World War II has had an acute effect on 
the institutions of thi'5 country. 

Even thouRh we recognize that there is a certain leveling off of this 
population, its effect is still evident in the large number of people who 
expect to be educated. It has likewise reached to both lower and higher 
levels of education. What once was a commu;uty with just an elementary and 
a hi^h school is now a community of several elementary schools and several 
high schools. Where once an institution de;ilt with a certain age group, 
approximately 6 to 18 years, now we have institutions schooling children 
younger than six and adults of all ages through the regular community colleges 
and adult education programs. Even though there appears to be a leveling off 
of population growth, we cannot sit idle because, according to certain sociol- 
ogists, the same problems may recur when a secon^J generation of children fol- 
lows the large numbers of births that occurred as a result of the .World War 
II marriages. 

Our Changing* Knowledge Base 

Another factor to which we have all become acutely aware is sort of dual- 
headed. First is the rapid increase in man's knowledge, and second is the 

ERLC 



rapid obsolescence of knowledge ^nd the consequent obsolescence of education. 
Our increased knowledge field can oest be described as an open-ended cone in 
which man's knowledge started at the narrow peak of t^ ; cone and th«* rnove he 
knows, the more there appears for hin to know. We have become sharply aware 
of this since World War World War II, perhans, was the factor that gave 

us the* imoetus in scientific knowledge which proved that we can, with great 
efforts, expand o^ur field of knowledge, Man vias since that time dramatically 
increa.sed wh^it he knows. We do not need to dwell lonn on the fact** that rran 
now walks on the moon. We a]so know that man''? ability to walk on the moon 
started as a result of the developmeiit of rockets as a weapon in World War II, 
This is an apt exarrJple because we know that rocketrv is much older than World 
War II, The war simply was the impetus of many things we now see as realities, 

A World Diminishing in Size 

Kan's increased knowledge and his application of this knowledge tach-/ 
nology has caused ^.nis world to become smaller and smaller, it lucsns c^at 
men in the United/ States now know things that they have not known before 
about the rest of thC^'World, It means that man can now sit in his home and 
view what is happening across the world. 

It means that man can now, through some simple efforts, quickly move from 
this country to another part of the world. This diminishing of the world, ic 
terms of sight and sound, visibility and visitability , has. also given us a 
great deal more to think about. It has taken us to a more pluralistic way of 
viewing and thinking abo» the world and ita inhabitants. This pluralism of 
thought, though always encouraged by educated men, has also increased the 
pj'^oblems with which the country must deal. Simply stated, as long as everj'one 
thinks in the same way the resulting behavior is more likely to be unifonr*. 
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But as we find people thinking differently, the resulting behavior is dif- 
ferent and, consequently, the probability of problems increased. How man 
thinks, then, hov; much man knows, and the rapid technological advancement 
that man has caused, have resulted in a rather acute problem for the schools. 
This problem, simply stated, is that it\s also possible for one's train- 
ing, or education to hecomn (dramatically obsolete in a very short period of 
timo. Whcrr.vin ^ur^t a few yearn ago specialization was encouraged, there now 
seems to be a returning t rem] to a more general education* This results from 
a fear that when specialized training rapidly becomes obsolete, the individual 
is left with nothing. On the other hand, if he can acquire a rather solid 
^general education, he has a greater capability of varying his specialization 
as he gets into his particular profession or occupation. One can see this 
very clearlv when he views the large numbers of trained teachers who are not 
now able to find jobs. This is also true in the aerospace industry, or the 
electronics industry, where we find engineers and chemists of all types with- 
out jobs. There are many people with advanced degrees unable to find work 
for which they have been trained* 

A Concern for Individuals 

Each, time we add a factor of change, we seem to be on the way toward 
development of another factor of change. And so is the case in the next item. 
Population expansion, increased pluralism of thought, the diminishing world, 
the increased knowledge, the rapid obsolescence of knowledge and training, 
hav<. led us to a greater concern for the individual and how he learns. This, 
too, though, is in the process of transition. We are not yet near the point 
where we have given total concern to indi.vidual needs. Generally speaking, we 
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still behave as though all students come to the schools the same, and we make 
a determined attempt to see that they all leave the schools looking and behav- 
ing pretty much the same. There is considerable lip service given to the 
notion that people really are uniquely different; and that as a result of 
doing things on an individual .basis , they somehow will emerge very differently. 
We have not, however, found the means and the system by which we can accomplish 
that about which we feel so strongly. 

The Changing Cost of education 

This commitment to the individual, his needs, and to how he learns, comes 
at a time of spiraling costs of education. As the cost of education goes up, 
so go the taxes. The taxes paid by people cause a severe drain on their 
ability to purchase those thinjts which they feel that they need as individuals 
and as families. More and more, then, the question is being asked: What are 
we getting for our money? This has brought about the notion of accountability. 
One can no longer assume that the schools can do whatever they wish and that 
this will be accepted by the community. The community has very suddenly be- 
come concerned about what is happening in their schools. As teachers' salaries 
go up, as the cost of maintenance and operation goes ud, as the buildings be- 
come more technically operated, so goes the demand to know what the public is 
getting for its money. 

The Children of Change 

One' cannot talk about change or transition without considering the "children 
of change." We haye come up with a population of young people who possess 
sort of a befuddled search for relevancy. As a matter of fact, it is very 
popular these days to question relevancy, even though one may not know what is 
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relevant. Relevancy, as a matter of fact, has become the battle cry of the 
student — particularly at the secondary and university level* What we are 
saving is not meant to belittle or to make fxiu of this search for relevancy. 
We, too, care that our youngsters deal with that which is relevant. We, too, 
care that our schools do provide a relevant education for our youngsters* 
Somehow, however, we must brinp. a certain order to this search for relevancy. 
It is this drive for reasonable orderliness that will, in the long run, help 
the young people achieve that which they feel is important. It will also 
help the schools provide that which is most relevant to the needs of our 
young people today. 

What are the causes of this search for relevancy? Again, we feel that 
it comes as a result of a lot that has happened since World War II, Our in- 
creased technology and, in a general sense, our increased prosperity in this 
country, has given for the most part a general affluence and, consequently, 
a certain affluence for many youngsters. If one has not known poverty, or 
if one has not, in fact, lived through a depression, he cannot then fully 
understand the problems created by the lack of a job or the consequent lack 
of. money to buy the things that keep him comfortable. Today's youth in the 
middle class society particularly, has always known a sort of affluence. The 
things they have needed, the things they have wanted, have always somehow been 
there. And if one has his needs fulfilled, it reduces the importance of the 
things that are needed. One, consequently, sees less importance in material 
things and turns to concern for other matters. 

Do not misunderstand; we are not implying that today's youth should be 
materialistic, we are simply stating a fact that apparently they place less 
importance in materialistic things than did youth of a few generations past. 
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A young person today, however, is beginning to think about himself, beginning 
to think about man, and beginning to concern himself about other men in 
other parts of the world* There is considerable evidence, for example, that 
many young people in this country are now reverting back to what they call a 
simpler life. There is a large group of young people showing evidence that* 
they have little concern for material things ♦ At this point, it is difficult 
to know the meaning of this. It may, as a matter of fact, simply be a short- 
term test of something. We do know, however, that because of the befuddled 
search for relevancy, because of the increased pluralism in thought, that we 
also may have a new set of values emerging. If we simply take the institution 
of marriage, we recognize that it is not only the young people who are ques- 
tioning the value' of marriage, but we find older people also taking a new 
position in regard to marriage and family. It is not our point here to ques- 
tion or tecJt these values; it is simply our point to say that these, as well 
as many other values, are changing. These emc "-ging values do have a conse- 
quent effect on society and an even more consequent effect on the institution 
of schools* 

Given these conditions and emerging needs, then, it becomes rather obvious 
that something has to change in the institution called schools. There have 
been many attempts in the past 20 or 30 years to devise a suitable science by 
which the administration could be examined. The result has be.en a somewhat 
shifting back and forth in approaches as observers look at what happens in an 
organization and what happens to people in these organizations. 

People Are Important 

At this point in time, however, the emerging theories about how schools 
should be managed or administered seem to center around the notion that 
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people are important ♦ Cuba and Getzels would talk about this in terms of the 
importance of ''interpersonal relationships Abraham Haslow, whom we know of 
as primarily a psychologist, has dealt with a similar approach in what he 
calls "eupsychian management/* Others might deal with it as the behavioral 
approach to educational administration, or educational administration as a 
social process, or interpersonal dynamics ♦ 

In addition to the theme that centers on the notion that people are im- 
portant, we also know that if institutions do possess goals, then people must 
be assigned roles and tasks ♦ In the jargon of the educational theorists, then, 
there are certain roles in organizations in order that the organization can 
achieve its goals ♦ These roles tend to define the tasks that must be performed^ 
These same theorists, however, recognize that the roles must be filled by human 
beings with personal needs and that these needs cannot be minimized. From this, 
then, has derived a whole set of principles which have to do with knowing about 
the personal needs of the people who fill roles in institutions. 

S ome Guiding Principles 

As a result of greater numbers of complex problems in public institutions, 
there came a greater demand for more unique solutions. Consequently, theore- 
ticians or x^esearchers sought for ways to utilize more human beings in the solu- 
tion of these complex problems. From this research came another set of princi- 
ples or guidelines which moved in to the business of administering schools. 
First they found that problems must be solved as near as possible to the setting 
of the problem . For example, one does not sit in the central office and attempt 
to solve specific problems occurring in the classroom. If this is done, there 
is the possibility of imposing solutions on the classroom which, indeed, do not 
solve problems. 
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A second principle is that involvement brings a more rapid and complete 
implementation to solutions > Another way of saying this is that the probability 
of complete implementation of the solution is less if the decision is made by 
one or a few people. This is brought about by several reasons: one person 
limits the number of solutions to a given problem, and secondly, if the person 
is not involved in the solution, he does not have the solution internalized to 
the point where he can apply it. This internalization of a solution or the 
internalization of information is an important part of the communications proc- 
ess. It seems to be related to the degree to which one is involved in the 
development of the solution. 

There are other principles that have developed from research and theorizing 
about this business of administering, schools. One important principle that we 

if" 

have attempted to apply is that people do have worth and that people do have 
talents and that these talents are typically unused . If we really do believe 
that people have worth and talent, we will then be able to involve them in 
both problem definition and Droblem solution. As a result of these principles, 
or sort of theoretical positions, about how to involve people in the solution 
of administrative or management problems in institutions, we have brought about 
certain practices. These practices are not totally assimilated by the institu- 
tions but they appear to be emerging, and they appear to be more suitable for 
the times than those that emerged from our early history. The emerging practice, 
or trend, then, seems to be to move the problem solutions to the point at which 
they are occurring. This, then, somehow means dispersing the responsibility and 
the authority, that is, ^'sharing the load," thus we have the point of view which 
we call decentralization. 
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T he Development of Dectentralization 

It is interesting to note that as one examines textbooks in administration 
of a few years past, there were statements made which implied that education is 
reasonably decentralized in this country. When one considers the possible 
federal, state, and local levels, education is reasonably decentralized from a 
state position, V/hat we are talking about, however, is within the individual 
institutions and within the district which has a central office. It is here 
where things are happening and it is here that we see the ability to decentral- 
ize. The kind of decentralization we're talking about also places upon it a 
demand that the climate of the school, or the district, become far more- open 
than it has been in the past. 

An open climate is one in which responsibility and authority are placed 
at all levels, where people do work harder, and where motivation comes from a 
desire to work and from the knowledge that all people in the district do share 
the load in seeing that the job of educating youngsters does get accomplished. 
This is quite different than depending upon administrative edict from a central 
position to cause behavior to occur so that youngsters learn. 

Some Useful Assumptions 

If, indeed, we are going to have an open climate; if, indeed, we are going 
to disperse responsibility and authority, and let the right people do the right 
things, we must somehow establish a set of assumptions, keeping in mind that 
assumptions never do, in fact, exi«t completely. The success, however, of what 
we propose is increased by the degree to which the assumptions do exist and/or 
do hold true. 

One must assume, for example, that everyone is to be trusted ^ This is not 
intended to sound naive, because to us it is probably one of the most important 
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of any of the assumptions which will follow. It does not mean, for example, 
that we must trust everybody in this whole v;orld, because certainly there is, 
reason to mistrust certain people. It doesn't assuno also that all people are 
alike. It does assume, however, that we have selected people for our educa-- 
tional institutions who want to be involved, who want to do a good job, and 
who are relatively decent, talented, healthy, and mature people ♦ 

Another important assumtpion is that everyone needs to be informed as 
completely as possible of as many facts and truths as possible. You see, 
this hasn't always been the case in public schools. There has been a certain 
virtue in keeping a rather tight rein on the -budget. If, in fact, you wish 
people to share in the load of efficiency and effectiveness, at the level of 
students, then somehow they must know the facts about the resources available 
to do that job. What we're really saying is that if you are going to indeed 
decentralize, then you must provide people with adequate information so that 
they can share the burden of problem solution. 

Another important assumption that we make is that the people involved in 
the institution are somehow well above the level of simply striving for se- 
curity or safety. Another way to say this would be that we are dealing with 
people who want to see something important accomplished; that they do, as a 
matter of fact, feel safe in what they are doing and that they do have enough 
monetary income so they know they can maintain a healthy life for themselves 
and their families. 

We need to assume that people prefer to feel important and needed rather 
than unimportant or unused or expendable. In the past we have treated people, 
for example, as though they were expendable; they simply had to do without our 
caring whether they were important. We assume also that people want to be 
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treated as whole persons with ability to think as well as to use their hands. 
I think the best example of this is in the present movement for the liberation 
of women. Women are being verv emphatic when they say, "We want to be thought 
of as something other than a sex object, or something other than a mother; we 
want the possibility to be a whole person . " This is analogous to the laborer 
who wants to be thought of as more than just a set of muscles or a strong back. 

An important assumption, which may not hold true always, is that people 
really prefer responsibility to dependency. The problem, as stated earlier, 
is that people still feel the pressures for obedience or dependency and somehow 
we have not created the environment that does pay off for involvement. We still 
have too much of the environment which says that obedience and dependency do 
pay off. 

Let the Right People Do the Right Thingr> 

Let us now move to another aspect of the practice that now seems to be 
emerging and is closely related to decentralization. As a matter of fact, 
what we are about to say seems to be essential if one desires to decentralize 
a school system. Remember earlier we discussed the idea that we should let 
the right people do the right things. Since we are not likely to change very 
dramaticallv the way in which school districts function generally, then we 
must decide what people should be doing what things . The point is that we will 
probably for a good many years still operate schools with lay boards of educa- 
tion. Likewise, we will probably for a good many years operate our schools 
with some sort of central administration and, consequently, the people left 
that can be altered are the staffs of the individual schools. What these three 
categories of people do, however, probably can be changed. There has in the 
past been considerable confusion and infusion of what each group did. We have 
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seen^ for example, a school board who did far too much administering • We have 
likewise seen the central administrator who made all decisions and imposed them 
on the school staffs and we have consequently seen school staffs completely un- 
willinp, to sharo their load in terms of the solutions of educational problems. 
The answer then lies in getting each category of people to do the right thing 
and we're back where we started, letting the right people do th e right things^ 

The role of the board, for example, what should it be? Well, it seems to 
us that since the board is the liaison between the school and community,, the 
board decides what the schools should teach. The board then is the primary 
source of the goals for the institution, if indeed they are going to represent 
the public who places them in office. In the ideal sense, the board, feeling 
the pulse of the public, sets some general goals for the institution and per- 
haps does not go beyond that. These commonly are called, and appropriately, 
policy statements about what schools ought to do. 

Let's jump to the other end of the spectrum— the school staffs—and ask 
the same question: What is their role? It seems important, if we're really 
talking about a decentralized school system, we're talking about the notion 
that the school staffs really decide how to do it. That is, how to do what 
the board decided they should do. The ultimate of this is that the board says 
that youngsters should learn to read— that's a "what to do" statement. They 
need not concern themselves with how it is done as long as the goal is reached. 
The school staffs, the most competently trained, the most experienced and 
closest to the problem, would then determine how to cause youngsters to read. 

We have talked basically about the role of the school board in the decen- 
tralization process, that is, the school bonrd decides what it is that young- 
sters should leam in a school system. On the other end of the continuum, we 
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h'Bve suggested that the staffs of the individual schools decide how it is that 
youngsters would best learn that which the board decides should he learned. We 
have also briefly touched on certain things that the central administration must 
be responsible for. Perhaps the most important of these is asking the question: 
Why? In this case then, they become sort of the devil's advocate for both the 
board and the school level staffs. They raise questions with the board to be 
sure local needs have been analyzed correctly. They raise questions asking, 
why do you think youngsters should learn that, given the conditions of this 
community? They ask of the staff, why is that the best way in which youngsters 
can learn a specific kind of thing? Why do you want to allocate your funds in 
that manner? They then become the tester, the devil's advocate for the what 
and the how. 

Finally, there are some other practices which seem to be emerging. These 
are practices that emerge as a result of assuming things about people and how 
they work and attempting to implement them in the most effective and efficient 
manner. Remember several pages back, we indicated that we have a higher degree 
of concern now than ever before about the individual and how he learns. If we 
start with that one simple statement it leads us to some needs in terms of 
teaching and administering. If, indeed, youngsters as individuals are uniquely 
different and, if indeed they have different needs and different modes of learn- 
ing, this then calls for a great deal of flexibility in teaching. 

At this point, let's reflect some personal biases regarding this thing 
called teaching. We have grown to dislike the word "teaching" because it implies 
a certain feeling of directing . The kind of learning that we're talking about 
in emerging schools is one that does not utilize the teacher as such a director, 
but sees the teacher as a responder to students' needs* V/e have talked about 
this for a good many years. We've said all th^ right words, but we still have 
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not achieved a flexibility in the teaching jact to accommodate all the needs 
and the uniqueness of youngsters. Just as we recognize the uniqueness in 
youngsters, we must also recognize a level of uniqueness in the teachers. This, 
then, calls for the ability to tolerate a great deal of flexibility in teaching 
styles, as long as these teaching styles do not place severe restrictions on 
the uniqueness of the individual learner. Let's now move this one step higher 
and recognize that people who are placed in the positions of administering 
schools likewise possess uniqueness and consequently can each be expected to 
possess their own repertoire of dealing with people and managing the resources 
of the school. Now, if we place together in one institution administrators who 
are unique, with teachers who are uniquely different and learners who are in- 
dividuals, we must call for a great deal of flexibility which could very like- 
ly result in two high schools with the same size populations being very dif- 
ferent in how they cau?e people to learn. 

This, we would argue, is good. This, we would argue, is a case for flexi- 
bility. This, we would argue, is a case for decentralization. Because, if 
decentralization does occur, then we allow, ar the school level and at the 
learners level, the flexibility necessary to provide the resources, solutions, 
and strategies closest to where the learner exists. 



Ill 

CENTRALIZATION-DECENTRALIZATION 



The Background 

A decentralized form of management applies to the encouragement and sup- 
port of management decisions by those directly responsib^Q for the actions of 
others and the ensuing 'results. Decentralization, withoutthe word management 
attached, is often used to describe a means of administratively sub-dividing a 
larger structure into smaller units, often on a geographic basis. This may be, 
however, quite different than "decentralized management." That is, even though 
the organization is decentralized to the extent that large units are divided 
into smaller units » the same decisions are made about the organizational ele- 
ments for all sub-units. 

The "management" term comes fTXDm industry, and the example most often used 
is the automobile industry, namely General Motors. Here decentralized manage- 
ment exists because separate divisions, each with its own product line, operate 
independently but relying on each other and the "super" organization for cer- 
tain guidelines and functions. General. Motors piK)ducts are related to transpor- 
tation and its allied fields, while pupil achievement is the product of educa- 
tional institutions. 

As a basic notiow, decentralization is particularly appealing under our 
form of government. This is so partly because our form of government as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution has been formulated around decision making at local 
levels— "Government of tha People, by the People and for the People." Our 



American educational system is a liinique part of the intent of o^iV* founding 
fathers as referred to often in torms of national interest ^ state responsibility, 
and local function . It is surprising, therefore, that with this national struc- 
ture, and apparent support from our basic ideals, decentralization has not been 
given more serious attention and development in the public school s^t^i,g. Only 
in the past few years have school districts initiated any serious ei'omination of 
this concept as it might be applied to education. 

The delay in responding to decentraiftzed management by public schools is 
understandable if one notes the pattern under whij:h schools einerged in this 
country. They were obviously based on the very ccr«tralized European schools, 
but more importantly, their purposes were mor/* narrow than those of today's 
schools. That is, there were only a ft : basic things that would be taught to 
all people, in the same way, for the same reasons. These, then, were easily 
centralized types of decisions. In addition, school boards, and consequently 
superintendents, were very paternalistic in their dealin.'^'j; with teachers and 
students. They intended to make the decisions because they "knew better than 
anyone else.** 

We have come a long way, hopefully, from the days wlien school boards took 
the paternalistic attitude of offering contracts that stipulated, for example, 
"you shall not fall in love." The profession today is made up of teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and specialists all highly trained and motivated, 
completely capable of making many important educational deciisions. In addi- 
tion, th3 schools are offering a far more diverse program of many irodes for 
learning with hopes to accommodate more effectively the differences which exist 
in students. Thus, it seems that with this historical change in emphasis, 
schools are overdue in their response to more decentralization in decision-making 
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authority. This decentralization, however, can be and should be pursued with 
reason. 

The Organizational Model 

Decentralization versus centralization, when applied to organizational 
structure is largely a myth. Obviously, complete decentralization would re- 
sult in each person being the sole member of his own school district wxth the 
freedom to make all decisions in all areas independent of anyone else. Com- 
plete centralization, on the other hand, would result in a dictatorship with 
no one but the dictator having the authority to make a decision. The answer, 
then becomes not yes or no, but rather a place on a continuum between complete- 
ly centralized or completely decentralized. See Figure 1. 



Figure 1 



Completely 
Decentralized 



Highly Moderately Moderately Highly 

Decentralized Decentralized Centralized Centralized 



Completely 
Centralized 



Doing the greatest number of the right things well, with the people, time, 
space, and material available, is a measure of efficiency and effectiveness. 
This then becomes the criteria for making decisions about where to place an 
organization and its decision-making authority on the centralization/decentral- 
ization co:.!:inuum. There is, therefore, no specific model for every school dis- 
trict but rather many different models depending upon the resources available. 
The implication, then, is that there are certain principles and criteria upon 
which to base centralization/decentralization decisions. 
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Criteria for Centralization-Decentralization Solutions 
Decentralization : 

1. Individual solutions are needed because of unique situations. Examples 
a* Staffing patterns at an individual school. 

b. A different program because of the nature of the students in a 
given area. 

2. Decisions are needed frequently. Example: 

a. How to best spend funds allocated within schools. 

3. Decisions are needed quickly. Example: 

a. The need to suspend a student for gross misbehavior. 
Centralization : 

1. A uniform solution is required. Examples: 

a. Teacher salary schedule and placement on teacher salary schedule. 

b. Screening candidates for legal qualifications required by law. 

2. Decisions ^ased on information which is all available at a central 
location. *^Examples: 

a. Where to place a new school. 

b. How to deploy the school buses. 

3. Broadly needed services but very specialized in nature. Example: 
a. Psychological services. 

U. Consequences of decision go far beyond the place where the decision 
was made. Example: 

a. Deciding not to pay for a service that was traditionally paid for. 
Note that the list of criteria is not very long nor do the criteria appear 
to be different than those already applied. The important testy however, is 
whether you have really allocated the decisions according to these criteria. 
Any degree of decentralization is lost if decisions are made in the central 
office that could better be made at the school level. The same holds true 
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within schools. The teacher has no decision-makinp, autonomy if decisions are 
arbitrarily made by the principal when they could be made more effectively in 
the classroom. 

This then leads to the idea that there are levels of decentralization with- 
in any structure. A typical school district has several opportunities or levels 
at which to decentralize: 



BOARD 

SUPERINTENDENT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
CENTRAL OFFICE 
PRINCIPAL 
TEACHER 



SUPERINTENDENT 

CENTRAL OFFICE 

PRINCIPAL 

PRINCIPAL 

TEACHER 

STUDENT 




The degree to which all levels can have the trust and confidence to move 
decision-making authority to various levels will determine the climate for 
greater decentralization • It is not unusual, for example, to find individuals 
within an organization who want to have authority for decision making but who, 
upon receiving it, do not delegate it to the next level; e^g., a principal may 
have authority to select new teachers but may choose not to delegate it to 
department chairmen. 
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Thus, the question arises how far to centralize and how far to decentralize 
The answer is derived by applying the above criteria to the various levels. To 
a teacher for example, it makes very little difference if decisions have been 
decentralized to the school unit, if like criteria have not been applied to the 
classroom unit. The point is, then, that the decentralization/centralization 
solution should be a reality at all levels based on sound criteria and not be 
a scapegoat or fantasy at any level. 



Guiding Principles for Decentralization/Centralization 

In addition to criteria for determining decision-making location, there 
are certain principles which are useful in testing for operation reality. 

1. With the assignment of responsibility must be some comparable level 
of authority. 

2. Once having given responsibility and authority to a person or unit, 

it should be left there until reality proves it an error. Vacillating 
about location of authority, constant checking on progress, or making 
side decisions all indicate insecurity or lack of confidence on the 
part of the person giving the authority and tends to breed inore in- 
security. 

3. People must be accountable for consequences of those decisions for 
which they are given the authority and responsibility to make^ 

4. People should not be held accountable for consequences of acts or 
decisions over which they have no authority or responsibility. 

5. People who accept responsibility must allow their accountability in- 
formation to be verified by an auditing process. Auditing does not 
determine the desirability or undesirability of the results; it only 
determines if accountability information is accurate. 

6. The most competent people available must be filling the roles in an 
organization. 

7. When one gives responsibility and authority he must assume competence 
and behave with confidence until reality proves otherwise. 

8. With responsibility and^uthority , must be given adequate resources 
in terms of money, time, facilities, and general services. 

9. People who make decisions at the level where problems occur are more 
likely to carry out the solution. 
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Examples of Decentralization-Centralization Decisions and Plans 



1, Establishing Formulas for School Supply Item Budget 



Highly Centralized: 



Moderately Centralized: 



Moderately Decentralized: 



Highly Decentralized: 



District Office staff makes recom- 
mendations for District without con- 
sulting staff and one District line 
item is established without-'breaking 
down to individual school budgets* 

District Office staff makes District 
recommendations after receiving com- 
ments from principals* 

District Office accepts recommendations 
of principals as part of overall resource 
allocation — uniform allocations for all 
schools at a level* 

District Office accepts recommendations 
of principals for each school — thus 
each school is different. 



2. Making Decisions on Use of School Supply Budget 



Highly Centralized: 



Moderately Decentralized: 



Highly Decentralized: 



District Office makes decision and 
automatically distributes on a per 
pupil basis. 

School makes recommendations for 
standard list and may choose from it 
or 10 percent of total allocated may 
be spent on other non-standard items. 

No standard list and schools may 
describe anything they want without 
budget limitation. 



3. Purchasing Items — Decisions Made as to Name and Quantity 



Highly Centralized: 



Moderately Centralized: 



District Office provides all purchas- 
ing effort, unit has no choice as to 
brand or cost. 

District Office provides purchasing 
services mandatory for item of $100 
or more 5 permissive for items of $99.99 
or less and allows initiator's specific 
brand and criteria to be used if not in 
conflict with District criteria and 
specifications. 
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Moderately Decentralized: District Office provides purchasing 

services only on request. 



Highly Decentralized: 



Each operating unit has its own 
purchasing function. 



Summary 

In summary, then, we are not suggesting any specific level of centraliza- 
tion/decentralization. We are suggesting, however, that school districts 
typically are far more centralized than they should be and that greater effi- 
ciency and effectiveness can be achieved by greater decentralization. This, 
then, means that policies and sub-systems should be thoroughly examined to be 
sure that they do, in fact, allow decentralization where desirable. People 
often talk about decentralization and then find that their systems and policies 

do not allow it in practice. 

The ability to have trust and confidence in people to whom responsibility 
and authority have been given is difficult for some personalities. To acquire 
the ability requires considerable testing in reality and perhaps some uneasy 
moments. Usually the results are surprises with a positive effect. In a sense, 
not to have confidence in people to whom one gives authority is a reflection on 
his own ability to select competent people, trained and motivated to do the job. 
In addition, it may mean that he is more of a "doer" than a conceptualizer and 
a manager. That is , he may feel that he knows how to function so adequately 
that he derives a great deal of pleasure from making decisions or carrying out 
decisions, all of which should be done elsewhere. 

Another important advantage to moving some decision away from the central 
position is that i-t tends to relieve decision loads by distributing them more 
broadly. This is, in a sense, a side benefit to the effectiveness/efficiency 
advantage . 
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Finally, it should be remembered that as a total operating unit, a school 
district is funded by public funds ♦ Thus, ths public expects and has the 
economic right to demand that an adequate job be done in the schools ♦ This 
means, then, that decision authority must be made at the level of greatest 
efficiency and effectiveness. Furtherimore , there must be accountability for 
the decisions that are made, at whatever level they occur. 



IV 

DCCHNTRALIZED RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS 

Control and accountability in the context of education is like a teeter- 
totter. As accountability is developed, then the amount of procedural control 
will diminish. It can also work the other way. If there is a great amount of 
procedural control, then the impetus for performance accountability will di- 
minish. In this latter case, the name of the game will be to conform to 
procedural rituals. 

Education in California illustrates this point in a paradoxical manner. 
On one hand the legislature chastises local districts for not developing a 
greater degree of accountability while at the same time it passes at each session 
hundreds of educational bills that deal with evei7thing from course content and 
length of day to procedures on year-round schools and number of minutes for 
physical education. 

Recognizing external constraints placed by the federal government and in- 
dividual states, it is still possible for a local district to develop a manage- 
ment system that permits controlled autonomy. If we are going to have creative, 
dynamic, responsive schools, then a greater amount of responsibility for deci- 
sions must be decentralized. If we are going to affect change, it is not going 
to be done effectively in the superintendent's office or at the di¥trict bargain- 
ing table, but in individual schools. 

From the Federal Government to local school systems, we find that decen- 
tralization is being increasingly promoted. Why is this? Because, in today's 
variegated, pluralistic world there is no way that a central bureaucracy can 
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meet the legitimate^ divergent needs of societv. It has become pragmatically 
apparent that creating layer upon layer of hierarchal decision makinp, just 
<io05n't work. If hierarchic.'; and buroaucracief; are left to thrive, they will 
ultimately he subverted to p,et a job done. The critical ouestion today is not 
whether a school district is J^oing to decentralize, but how and to what extent, 
and what areas of decision making are appropriate to the state, to the school 
board, to the individual school, to the grade Jevel or department, to the 
teacher, and to the student and parent. 

Determination to have autonomous schools is based on two assumptions. The 
first is that there is a divergence among schools in student needs, parental 
expectations, community der.ires, staff talent, and administrative styles. In- 
deed, if district schools are similar in these variables, then the degree of 
local school independence should be minimal. The second assumption is that 
thero are limited finances, an<l there is a need to determine priorities in 
applying educational resources. 

If a district can live with the notion that education covers a narrow 
field, that there is a best method for tall children, that the school board, 
administration, or teachers association knows what that method is, then de- 
centralization is inappropriate. 

If, however, one believes that students come to school with a fantastic 
array of educational needs, that there are many legitimate goals in life that 
education should support, that one person's or group's idealogies should not 
be forced on others, then there must be decentralization. In its broadest 
sense, decentralization permits an array of educational variables. At one 
point, we were a great crusader for one form or another of educational process. 
Me *'knew*' team teaching was best; we "knew** the fuddy-duddy traditional teachers 
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were wrong; we "knew" that modular schedulin^^ was better than traditional. 
Today we still have opinions in* these areas, but pervading our entire think- 
ing is the realization that a district must provide educational alternatives 
that are responsive to the variables within a school. 

Before developing a systen of decentralized decision making and resource 
application, let us review traditional methods to show why they are not appro- 
priate today. 

a) The historv of many districts shows one or two schools for the first 
thirty years of its existence. The district then experiences rapid 
growth and must establish new attendance boundaries. Parents, con- 
ditioned to the old school, must be assured that although the new 
school mav have a different exterior, it is still the old school with- 
in, including administrative procedures, course offerings, materials, 
and time schedules. 

b) The superintendent or some other influential person desires to imple- 
ment a new school pror,ram. He musters evidence for the need and elicits 
support from his staff. Armed with this, he approaches the Governing 
Board, and if plans are well laid, every school in the system soon adds 
the new program. 

c) Pressure is placed on the superintendent through a principal or the 
teachers association to add personnel or other resources to a depart- 
ment or grade level. 

d) Normative standards, often published by a vested interest group, can 
intimidate or shame a district into applyinpi additional resources in 
some area. For example, the guidance association presses for a coun- 
selor for every three hundred students, or Dr. Conant indicates that 
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HnRlish teachers should be responsible for no morn than one hundred 
students . 

While these methods of decision makinp, are based on p.ood intention, they 
have significant faults* The first is that thev do not encourage individual 
schools to survey total school objectives in lij^ht of limited resources. If 
you have a district with unlimited resources, then anything worthwhile goes; 
but if your resources are definitely limited, then each application of resources 
should be measured against all priority needs. As long as the decision-making 
system encourages fragmentary considerations by staff members, then the super- 
intendent must assume the responsibility of every resource assignment. In this 
role, he cannot be right educationally and he cannot be right in pleasing his 
staff* Application of resources has too long been based on consensus rather 
than permitting schools and teachers to place resources where they are needed 
most in a specific school and a specific classroom* 

A new nlan of school management must be developed ♦ This plan should be 
consistent with sound principles of management and good personnel practices. 
It should create a situation that releases creative energy, encourages diver- 
gent thinking, but simultaneously insures the public, parents, and students 
that school resources are being applied most judiciously. 

This plan is called Flexible Independent Resource Allocation, or FIRA. 
What are the resources available to a local school? Fundamentally, there are 
only four; time, space, personnel, and material. These are the only variables 
that can be manipulated to create a dynamic school in tune with the needs of its 
students and community. 

Time 

Despite state laws, there is generally some latitude within which a local 
^ school can adjust its time schedule. We often see within a single d: .trict a 

ERIC 
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variety of time schedules among its schools ♦ Schools should be given the op- 
portunity to explore and utilize time to suit the local situation. If buses 
'ire a constraint, then thin r,hould he understood before .1 nrhool rommoncon 
planninp. 

Space 

It is not the purpose of this book to delve into school house construc- 
tion ♦ Let it suffice to say that the only thing we know about school facility 
needs this year is that they will not be the same next year» Therefore, any- 
one who constructs a facility that is inflexible must have insight that the 
rest of us lack. The technology of non-load bearing walls is too far advanced 
today to excuse anyone from constructing a pennanent wall .^'acility, no matter 
how farsir,hted the planners may he* 

For our purposes here, the consistent principle to be applied is that the 
local school should have autonomy over utilization of the school facility. If 
new facili\:ies are to be added to present structures, they should not blanket 
the district. The idea of placing a language lab or a girls* gymnasium in every 
school may be appealing to central office management, but it should not be dor-e 
unless that facility is the top priority for every school, which is most unlikely* 

Indeed, in one school, the best way to apply capital improvement dollars may 
be to build a girls' gymnasium, but in another school the greatest need may be 
for an expanded library or resource center. 

FIRA means that capital outlay dollars are applied flexibly to each school 
to meet that particular local situation. 

Personnel and Material 

Under the Flexible Independent Resource Allocation concept , personnel and 
learning material are not weighed separately, but are considered jointly* 
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Allocations are given to schools in resource units rather than fixed dollars 0£ 

ratios. ThofiO rosourco units can be called Kducational Equivalents or HP's, 

An nn con be cashed in for nearly all the needs of a local school. For 

exampl<>, a Table of Kducational Equivalents at the secondary level might be: 

1 En = 5 periods of teaching and auxiliary duties 
= 2 full-time classified employees 
= U7U substitute days 
= 3 two-period intern teachers 
= $12,800 of hourly help 

= $12,800 of learning equipment, supplies^ consultants, P. R. 

material, and anything else that can aid education, 
= 2/3 of an administrator 

= Psychologist, special teachers, supervisors 

Translating resources into educational equivalents is done in this manner. 
The basic unit is the average amount paid to & teacher, Ochi^r average personnel 
salar'>s aro then related to this figure. For exarrple, if the average teacher's 
v;ages are $10,800 and the average 10-months secretary's salary is $5,U00, the 1 
EE equals two 10-month secretaries ♦ It is wise to relate EE's to people rather 
than to dollar amounts oaid to people. If this is not done, the older school, 
with more people at the top of the salary schedule, will be at a disadvantage. 

On the other hand, all costs other than salaried personnel should be on a 
direct cost basis. As the average teacher salary increases, so does the v:\ue 
of an EE, 

Transitional Model 

Decentralization is a transitional process, A district should not decen- 
tralize instantaneously but should phase, over a period of years, a decentralized 
program. Besides its transitional nature, decentralization is a dynamic process. 
It must adjust to a changing world. That which was appropriate to decentralize 
yesterday may today demand centralized direction. On this point, the president 
of Varian is quoted as encouraging a flux in centralized-decentralized activity 
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merely for its own sake. As in the case of the Hawthorne effect, there seems 

to be merit in organizational change itself* 

In plotting a course toward controlled decentralization, several steps 

should be followed: 

1. Those areas that should definitely, come under centralized control 
should be delineated. These would probably include such items as 
pupil transportation and building maintenance, 

?. Those rire<:s that are ripe for decentralization .should be identified* 
Items in thin catep^ory might include internal schooj staffinp,, selec- 
tion of learninr, materials, and student body r,a;iagement* 



3. ^se i^tems that do not immediately fall in either category 1 or 2 
ould be assembled* This category might include administrative 
staffing, speci'oi services, and curriculum development. 




Any decentralized planning must be realistic about institutional constraints. 

When we speak of "autono^ny" what we really mean is autonomy within limitations- 

i 

placed by state laws, professional organizalioiis , tga<3ition-, money, and other 
factors. As a school progresses further into decemralization , it will become 
increasingly desirous of removing these limitations. We predict, therefore, as 
the decentralization movement gains momentum, that increased nressure will be 
placed on external con s"!' raining agents to penrsit local schools "to do their own 
thing. ^' 

Decentralizing Some Traditional District Office Concerns 

In the transitional model toward decentralization, we perceive a dynamic 
school Jistrict. Each year that a school *3y{;tem is involved in a philosophy 
that encourages autonomy and responsibility iie will see more items included in 
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the local school's decision-making sphere. For example, let's examine sucli 
traditional district office concerns as absenteeism, vandalism, theft, and 
phone bills. District officials are continually exhortinr. local schools to 
check u|.* , absent staff members, to be more watchful over vandalism, to lock 
classrooms, .to. reduce theft, and to keep an eye on long-distance calls* 

Under a decentralized system, concern over these sore spots would be 
shared by the local school. Trac^tionally , if a local school were watchful and 
kept costs down, it received nothing more than a pat on the back. The error in 
this system is taat it does not provide a pay-off for good performance. 

A decentralized system would allocate resources to local schools to cover 
the items of substitutes, vandalism, theft, and telephone. What is unspent in 
these budgeted categories belongs to the local school* In the case of vandalism 
and theft, it might be wise to share the funds with the student body, because it 
is essential that students also assume a sense of responsibility. 

To be specific, in the case of vandalism and breakage, the district would 
compute a three-year average cost per student. If this annual figure were $10,. 
then a school with a 2,000 student enrollment would cost $20,000. However, the 
district should allocate to the local school only 75 percent of this amount, 
which would be $15,000. The withheld 25 percent provides the district with a 
ban*: of money for special emergencies in a particular school. In the school 
with the $15,000, t^ '^^Incipal would give wide attention to the plan to share 
the unexpended balance of this account with the student body and the instructional 
material fund. Each time an act of vandalism occurred, the cost would be openly 
substracted from the original amount. If the school exceeded $15,000 in vandal- 
ism, the district would pay the balance. The district could either subtract 
the additional money needed to meet vandalism costs from the next year's resource 
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allocation, or it could give the traditional admonishment to do a better job. 

In essence, the concept .utilizing Educational Equivalents is not an in- 
novation, but an opportunity. If a school does not want to utilize the oppor- 
tunity, it will not affect the central office budget at all. Schools are allo- 
cated the same amount of resources as in a traditional system, but they are not 
allocated in rigid terms of pupil-teacher ratios, a certain number of dollars 
for supnlies, so much money for film rental, so many clerks, a set administra- 
tive structure and so forth. In this system, each school is allocated a prin- 
cipal and a certain number of educational equivalents. 

Once again, this is not an innovation. However, it can aid in innovation. 
It is not a plan for differentiated staffing, for example, but it can provide 
the vehicle for staff differentiation. 



AUTONOMY WITH ACCOUNTAPILITY 

To illustra|e how 'the Flexible Independent Resource Allocation (FIRA) con- 
cept works, let us apply it to a district of 26,000 students, kindergarten through 
grade 12. District X has four high schools 9-12, four junior high schools 7 
through 8, and twenty-five elementary schools It is situated in a growing 

area that is part of the expanding megalopolis. Currently its financial ability 
is about average for the state, although because of rapid construction, it has 
heavy bonded indebtedness. 

To initiate TIRA, it is necessary to translate all of the existing resources 
of a district into educational Equivalents. When this is done, one should not 
be surprised that there is an unequal distribution. This must be rectified, for 
one of the basic tenets of FIRA is that each school has equal resources behind 
each student. 

To translate district resources into EE's an audit is taken of existing con- 
ditions, i.e., what are the current resources that will be included in EE's. 
This data is converted into EE's district wide and then reallocated according 
to student enrollment. 

As a beginning, let's say a district wished to include teachers, counselors, 
clerical aid, supplies, conference money, field trip costs, and audio visual/ 
film cost in the Flexible Independent Resource Allocation. A district-wide audit 
would produce this EE total. 
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305 full-time teachers 

average salary $12,800 



305 



EE 



32 secretaries 

average salarv $6,400 



16 



EE 



18 couselors 



average salary $1^,300 
$20 per student x 7,000 students 
$6,U00 for conferences 
$14,000 field trip money 
$29,000 AV/FLlm rental money 



11 



20 



la EC 



0,5 EE 



2.2 EC 



EE 



TOTAL 



355.8 EE 



It'^may be prudent to tabulate the resources of the elementary grades 
separately from the secondary grade. The purpose of the initial audit is to 
determine what resources are currently available and to translate these resources 
into Flexible Independent Resource Allocations (FIRA). 

Fundamentally, this plan means abandoning the concept of pupil-teacher 
ratios. Under this latter concept, particularly at the secondary level, the 
schools in which the students take the greatest number of courses will also have 
the greatest amount of resources. 

The rigid adherence to pupil-teacher ratios has stifled new concepts of 
applying resources and has provided more teachers to the ''academic" schools in 
a district at the expense of the less wealthy areas. A district that assures 
similar pupil-teacher ratios in all schools is assuring that schools in af£lvient 
neighborhoods will have more resources than schools in the poorer neighborhoods. 

Under FIRA, Educational Equivalents are allotted strictly on the number of 
students in a school. This does not rule out the opportunity to apply special 
EE's for special circumstances, but they should be recognized as snecial and 
not built into an uneoual distribution of resources based on the nximber of 
courses students take. 
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To be specific, let us take one high school and one elementary school in 
District X, First, the high school. 

The High School Plan 

Previously, each school had received resources in the traditional manner. 
Each school had six basic administrators; it had a formula for released time for 
department chairmen; it had a district-wide allocation of clerical personnel such 
as registrar, attendance clerk, principal's secretary, and so forth. It also 
spent dollars on district formulas that covered items such as field trips, film 
rentals, conferences, student body allowance, money for stolen equipment, com- 
puter time and services, health services, and others. 

High School H, under decentralized management, receives none of these for- 
mulas but receives the same resources in Educational Equivalents. The district 
has determined that for each 1,000 students, a high school will receive 52.^4 EE*s. 
High School H has a projected enrollment of 2,393. With a formula of 52. U EE*s 
per 1,000 students, this equation is produced: 

52. U _ X 

1,000 " 2,393 

X = 125. U EE*s 

The manner of determining enrollment is crucial, for this determines basic 
EE allocations. After the best projections have been made, a school should be 
told in March or, at the latest, April, what its EE allocation will be. 

One of the areas of concern will be whether resources are allocated on 
October enrollment figures or mid-year figures. With the mobility of our popula- 
tion plus the increased acceptance of mid-year graduation and continuous program 
schools, the time of establishing enrollment is important. Ideally, October en- 
rollment and February enrollment should be projected. A school would then be 
allocated the average of these two figures. 
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Principals, bv the nature of the job, will normally project high enroll- 
ments in order to gain security of resources. It would be prudent for the dis- 
trict office to use conservative figures but also to apply this axiom: if 
enrollment increases markedly over projections, additional EE's will be pro- 
vided. On the other hand, once the district has committed EE's to a school, it 
will not take them away if enrollment dips a bit. With this thought in mind, it 
would be wise for the district to keep a few EE's in reserve for emergencies. 

fligh School H is expected to meet all of its basic educational functions 

with the allocation of 125.4 EE's. These include, among others: 

Instruction Health 

Counseling/Guidance Work experience 

Field trips Department chairmen 

Registrar Student body 

Attendance Film rentals and other media 

Accounting Grade reporting 

Special custodial coverage School public relations 

There are still a few district-wide formulae that may be applicable. In 

District X, for example. High School H would receive a principal above its 125.4 

EE's. It would also receive special allotments for the following: 

Special education Gifted 

Remedial P. E. Vocational education 

Custodial and maintenance aid Special government funded projects 

State requirements 

The Elementary School Plan 

Now, let us apply Flexible Independent Resource Allocations to Elementary 
School E in District X. Elementary School E has an enrollment of 560 students 
K-6. 

While it is possible to allocate EE's to elementary schools on the same 
basis as high schools, that is, so many per thousand students, it is recommended 
that EE's be allotted one to a number of students. In District X, the formula is: 
1 EE for every 23 students • 
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If the fornula were based on the secondary formula of 52. there would be 
1 EE for every 19 students. The reason for the higher figure is two-fold. First, 
there is the specialized nature of secondary schools which requires more resources 
in nearlv every school district in the country. Secondly, elementary schools, un- 
less very larf^e, will be more dependent on the district office for general services. 

One of the decisions at both secondary and elementary level will be what 
nervice.s the schools are responsible for and what are district responsibilities. 
Tor example, does the district assign a given number of days of a psychologist 
to a school, or does the school contract for its own psychologist either through 
the district or elsewhere or not at all. 

Elementary School E with an enrollment of 560 and a district formula of 1 EE 
to 23 students applies this formula: 

560 * 23 = 24-3 EE's 

Like the high school, the elementary school has a principal on top of its 

EE allocation. In District X, it has been decided that for the elementary 

schools, the district will provide the following: 

Psychological services • Special education 

Gifted Custodial and maintenance aid 

Special government projects (Title I, etc.) Orchestra and band teachers 
Art consultant 

With its allocation of EE*s, Elementary School E is expected to provide the 
following: 

All instruction including physical education Field trips 

and music Accounting 

Counseling/guidance Health 

Attendance Public relations 
Special custodial coverage 
Grade reporting 

A Time Line 

A time line indicating the basic steps of FIRA is as follows: 
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Movember 
December 
January 
March 



June 



April 



Determine resources to be included in FIRA. 
Estimate enrollment for following vear. 
Allocate EE's and fixed rer.ources. 

Principals submit FIRA allocations to superintendent. 
Suoerintendent approves and submits allocation to the 
business office. 

FIRA allocations subsumed in district budget. 



The Linos of Authority » Where Do They Go? 

To place decentralization, which includes Flexible Independent Resource 
Allocation, in perspective, we should trace the line of authority in District X. 
The basis of all authority is the Constitution, which by its absence of process 
for education, delef^ates to the various states the authority and responsibility 
for education. 

The states in turn, pass many laws relating to education that are considered 
in the best interests of all the people in the state. School districts are 
obliged to carry out these laws, while also creating their own laws which are 
Board Policy. In District X, Board Policy does not delineate pupil-teacher 
ratios, school time schedules, and other procedural matters. It concerns it- 
self with goals, leaving the administration of the schools up to the staff. 
The Board has a check on the amount of resources allocated to the schools through 
the district budget. The Board realizes that whether schools are staffed on the 
traditional basis or on the EE concept, the budget remains the same. 

The Superintendent, through decentralization, offers an opportunity to in- 
dividual schools by utilizing resources more creatively to meet local needs. 
Once again, decentralization through FIRA is not so much an innovation but an 
opportunity. The Superintendent and his staff perform four major functions: 

1. Define and articulate district and individual school goals and objectives. 

2. Audit the goals and objectives in terms of performance and cost effective- 



ness. 



3, Provide assistance to those schools which are unsuccessful in meeting 
goals and objectives. 

U. Provide centralized services that are most efficiently and practically 
performed on a district basis, such as business, personnel, transpor- 
tation, custodial, maintenance, special education, special schools, 
and others. 

Initial resource allocations are based on the current situation in a school 
district. After the current resources are converted to EE's, then that becomes 
the initial EE formula. If this is done accurately, it should make no differ- 
ence to the total district budget if schools deviate from traditional formulas. 

After the basic EE formula has been established, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate for the superintendent and board to make special allotments. As stated 
before, these allotments are generally for services that are supervised by the 
district office such as driver education and special education. However, 
special allotments may also be made for special educational situations in a 
school. Recognition of special problems should be limited to compensatory 
allotments for large percentap.es of underprivileged students. 

To illustrate this. High School Y has a high percentage of low-achieving 
minority students. With a projected enrollment of 2,329 students, it receives 
122 EE's on the formula of 52. U per 1,000 students. In addition. High School Y 
receives special allocations totaling 5.2 EE's to cover special education, 
remedial physical education, and Title I NDEA personnel. Because High School Y 
has a large percentage of students with educational difficulties, the superin- 
tendent allocates three more EE's. This gives High School Y a grand total of 
130.2 EE's. 

In initiating FIRA, greater acceptance may be expected if additional re- 
sources can be allocated beyond the present situation. While it is hoped that 
eventually the total allocation of EE's will be debated by the staff to determine 
how best to meet resources, initially it will only be additional resources that 
^are open to . discussion.. 
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Teachers are not oriented to looking at total school priorities in lir,ht 
of limited resources. Teachers quite naturally have concern over their par- 
ticular area. Thev reason that if there are other needs, then it is up to the 
school board to provide resources. With patience and training, teachers can 
become educators who are able to put aside provincial perspective and view the 
total school program. 

How to Handle Reducing Resources 

Tho principles of FTRA apply as well to reducing resources as to adding 
resources. In this day of uncertain school financing, a district can find it- 
self with additional resources one year and the need to economize the next* 

It takes more discipline to apply autonomy with accountability in a time 

of economy, than in a time of affluence* Nevertheless, the basic principles 

remain the same* These principles state: 

a. Schools are not identical in the needs of students, desires of 
parents, talent of the faculty, and leadership style of the 
administration. 

b» There are limited resources. 

c. Local schools should have a great deal of independence in meeting 
state, district, and local school goals* 

When resources must be diminished in a district, it would be inconsistent 
with FIRA to take district-wide action in a given area* This action, however, 
is often observed in districts that economize by banning all after-school reports 
or field trips, reducing counselors, or similar sweeping cutbacks* Under the 
FIRA concept, the superintendent or board would not designate a specific area in 
the schools for economy, but would reduce the EE formula* In the case of Dis- 
trict X. with 8,000 students 9-12, a reduction in the formula from 52*^+ EE's per 
1,000 students to 50 *U per thousand at the secondary level would eliminate 16 EE's* 
If an EE is equal to $12,800, this means 16 x $12,800, or $204,000. 
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Just as each school would add EE's in many divergent ways "to meet local 
school needs, so should EE's be reduced* By identifying areas of least priori- 
ty^ the staff is able to eliminate resources at the local level in a manner that 
will have the least adverse effect on the students ♦ 

Alternatives 

Autonomy with accountability means that each school must debate within it- 
self the best ways to apply the resources of time, space, neople , and material. 
Hopefully in this debate, educators will lay aside parochial departmental or 
grade level concerns and will act not as teachers but as educators* 

Autonomy with accountability with the FIP^ concept is not an innovation 
per se, but it does offer unlimited opportunities to imaginatively apply re- 
sources to meet student needs. Besides the opportunity to differentiate staff- 
ing, it suggests differentiated application of staffing* 

Tor example, research indicates that the variable that has the greatest im- 
pact on education is the home environment* If this is accepted, then it would 
be appropriate for a staff to elect to raise class loads in order to release 
teachers to work with parents* Under traditional systems, this would occur 
only if the district allocated additional resources district wide or if the 
Federal Gc ^rnment introduced a program as under Title !• 

The point is that this kind of broad professional thinking and subsequent 
action is possible at the local school level without waiting hopelessly for 
external permission and financial aid* 



VI 

EXAMPLES OF DECENTRALIZATION 

Budgetir.tj 

;?.der decentralization, each school has great latitude in developing in- 
dividual budgets. Most of the same alternatives, formerly on a district basis, 
are now available on a school basis. 

It is essential that the principal share with, at least his staffs deci- 
sions regarding the distribution of school resources. Some schools may also 
wish to involve parents, students, and members of the community. A principal 
should review with his staff the resource allocation directed to their school. 
Constraints affecting the distribution of these resources should be understood 
as well as the full range of decisions that are available. 

A principal should remove those resources needed to run his school office 
and to influence education. After justifying his needs, the remainder of 
Educational Equivalents (EE's) should hn availabli^ for priority placement. 
Eventually a school which uses the system will find itself debating the major 
educational needs of students and deciding the best means to meet these needs* 
This process is contrasted to the petty bickering that occurs usually as each 
department or grade level narrowly defends its own domain. 

Under good leadership, a staff will learn that, even within legislative 
constraints and local district policy, there are many alternatives available 
for resource application. 

A school may elect to accumulate a reserve which can be carried from one 
year to the next* In other words, a school may save its money for a large 
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expenditure* Manv districts do not allow schools to carrv forward unexpended 
balances* This process produces indiscriminate and wasteful purchasing* Under 
decentralization, a local school has control over the resources which it econo- 
mizes upon and saves* 

A school may elect to devote major resources one year to supplies and equip- 
ment with the understanding that for one year, pupil-teacher ratios may climb* 
By merely converting two EE's into equipment, a school or department could ob- 
tain $25,600 worth of additional learning equipment to make all teachers more 
effective. It is always understood that EE*s may be used fractionallv* There- 
fore, a compromise might be to taKe two EE's and divide them between material 
and paraprofessionals* The options available then are three-fold: 

? nc*s = 2 teachers 

2 KC*s = 025,600 equipment 

2 EE's = 2 paraprofessionals, plus $12,800 equipment:* 
A school may wish to devote resources in directions indica\ted by research • 
For example, research repeatedly- indicates the importance of early years to the 
development of skills and attitudes. An elementary school might use EE*s to 
reduce pupil-teacher ratios K-3 at the expense of higher ratios in the it)-*-^^^- 
mediate grades. 

Other research indicates that the variable 1:hat has the greatest ^. * 
learning is not the differences between schools but the differences between home 
environments. If this conclusion is accepted, would it not be logical to re- 
direct resources from traditional classroom activities to home counseling. 
Minimum day schedules and partial day could be utilized to send teacher-home 
counselors into the residential community. 

Wise application of resources demands total staff involvement. This in- 
volvement ViUst divest itself of narrow views and must not look to others for 
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assistance. The individual school has its resource*?. Now it is responsible for 
utilizing these resources on a lonf?--range basis, in the best mann^r to achieve 
school Roals. 

PurchaninR 

Under decentralization, the district office perforrs strict!'. 3 service 
function. It has the responsibility of using group purchasing power to attain 
the greatest return on the dollar. Individual schools wall realize there are 
purchasing benefits to uniformity • The difference from a traditional system is 
that the decision to be uniform in purchasing is volunO'.ry. 

It is not the mission of the district office cr school board to veto local 
school purchasing. How a local school decides to convert EE's into resources 
is its business. Once again, it will take discipline to hold a school "jccounc- 
able for student performance and not to second guess it on its purchasing deci- 
sions. 

The FIRA concept encourages greater purchasing responsibility for several 
reasons. First > it ensures that the local school wants a given item enough to 
select its purchase over the use of an EE for other purposes. After thorough 
debate, an item is carefully selected over other uses of the EE — more personnel, 
planning time, or a myriad of school needs. 

Secondly, because EE's can be carried over in e schooj /rem year to year, 
a school does not purchase a commodity just to use up its resources before they 
are converted to the district's beginning balance^ The district, in granting. 
EE's to a school, does not demand the return of unspent resources any more than 
the state asks for the return of ending balances from loca] i^'stricts^ This 
principle is vital in creating responsibilty at 1:he local school, departmental 
and grade level • 
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A local school, department, and grade level can accumulate its own reserve. 
Too many times a local school purchases items just to use up a special purpose 
allocation. Also, local schools always accept anything that the district pur- 
chases whether it is .needed or not. This is one reason why school storage areas 
are bulging with unwanted and unused teaching materials. FIRA encourages frugal 
and critical allocation of resources. 

Finally, decentralization encourages purchasing responsibility because 
economy pays off. In a real sense a penny saved i£ a penny earned. If money is 
saved on wise purchasing, there is a local payoff. The local school not only 
receives a pat on the back for saving money, but it also gets to keep the money 
for its own purposes. Contrast this to the traditional system where economical 
purchasing only paid off in a kind word from the district business manager. 

Carried further, FIRA encourages thrift, better maintenance, and conserva- 
tion of materials. If a local school reduces paper costs, it has the money to 
45.? f?rj?t]lf^-P^FPPs^s. If a school saves on its telephone bill, the money 
saved is the local school *s. 

While it is recommended that the district office still act as a central 
purchasing agency, each school should maintain a contingency fund to purchase 
those many small items that are cheaper to buy right now ^rhan to process through 
the system. The. district keeps the books for the local school, /informing it 
periodically of its budgetary condition. Local school purchases with tags should 
be itemized and submitted to the district each month for auditing purposes. 

Teaching; Strategies 

A decentralized school system can tolerate many varied teaching strategies* 
Gone are the lengtny arguments over one teaching method versus another. These 
monotonous arguments are replaced by concern over student performance rather 
than teaching procedures. 
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The most influential variable in education, one which minimizes all others, 
is the individual talent of the teacher. True, all things being equal, research 
indicates that certain teaching strategies are more effective than others • 
While this research nhould not be ignored, it should not be the major determinant 
of teaching strategies • An eclectic system that takes advantage of individual 
talents will— be^ far more effective th^^ adherence to a pedagogical dogma. Stu- 
dent performance, not teacher performance, is what counts. 

A decentralized system, therefore, will take into consideration individual 
differences in teachers and students. As an illustration, let us consider the 
area of social studies, the discipline that attracts the greatest amount of 
public concern and criticism, with the possible exception of reading. 

All of us are familiar with the non-directive, liberal social studies 
teacher who is considered a threat to Americanism by some parents. Let us call 
this teaching style I. Then there is the middle-of-the-road teacher who is 
somewhat directive in his teaching strategies but encourages students to embark 
on individual research. This is style II. V7e are also aware of the very tradi- 
tional teacher who is the pride of conservatives, but a bore* to many students. 
He covers the text thoroughly, quizzes every Fridav, and lectures most of the 
time. This is style III. 

Under a decentralized system, each of these teachers would declare his 
teaching style* The students would not just sign up for World History, but 
''Would have a choice of World History — style I, 11, or III, dependent on the 
teacher. If enough stu::|;jnts did not elect a certain style, then the choice lies 
with the teacher either to change his style, leave, or sell it to parents and 
students. 

Decentralization not only permits a variation of teaching strategies amonp^ 
schools, but within schools. Carried to its extreme, we find developing now the 
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alternative schools of Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Berkeley. Decentralized 
management permits entire schools to deviate markedly from normal teaching strat- 
eF.ies to meet the desiren and needs of a few students and parents. 

Personnel Practices 

Through decentralized application of the Flexible Independent Resource Allo- 
cation concept, there can be a great tolerance within a district regarding per- 
sonnel practices. It must be kept in mind that the initial application of re- 
sources under FIRA on one hand and the traditional method on the other start 
from two opposing foci. 

The FIRA concept asks the question: What do we need to accomplish? It 
follows this by asking: What is the best way to apply our resources to accom- 
plish our goals in this school? The traditional method starts with rigid ratios 
and allocation such as student /teacher ratio, administrative allocation, allo- 
cation per pupil for supplies, films and field trips; specialist ratios, such 
as psychological help, art supervisors, and P. E. teachers. After the resources 
are allocated, the problem areas bulge out and the school asks for extra aid to 
solve these problems. If the district comes through, after a considerable amount 
of justification and argument, the hassle is over. If the district does not come 
through, then it is "unresponsive to the needs of students." 

Under FIRA, individual school priorities are established first and resources 
are applied accordingly. If a school is doing poorly in reading, it can place 
additional resources of personnel, materials, and time in this area. If a school 
has a need for advanced courses, it can divert resources to Advanced Placement 
Courses. 

For a high school in a poor neighborhood, the correct staffing procedures 
may be fewer course offerings at the secondary level but smaller class sizes. 
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In this school, the average student may take onlv four or five courses. Under 
the traditional allocation system, this school would receive fewer teachers 
than a school where the avera^^e student took six or seven courses, despite the 
fact that it had a similar enrollment. Under the traditional concept, the name' 
of the Rame is to create a schedule where students take many courses. In this 
manner, the school receives more personnel. 

Under FIRA, a school has the option of fewer courses with a smaller nuoil- 
teacher ratio or fewer courses with more aides and tutors or fewer courses with 
a superabundance of learning materials. 

In a system that employs autonomy with accountability, various configura- 
tions of tutors, teachers, aides, clerks, and counselors can be applied. These 
personnel alternatives are also interchangeable with learning materials and 
technological aides, if, in the staff's opinion, this is the best route to take 
to solve the problem. 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 



Presently, there are a number of school districts involved, in va"r/ino; 
degrees, with decentralization. Whether large or small, these districts are 
confronted v;ith sirnUar basic' Issues. To provide perspective, a number of 
school superintendents oFHTstricts involved in decentralization were asked 
four cjuestions. The questions asked were: liow are decisions made at the local 
level in your district? How do you determine what to decentralize? What rela- 
tion does accountability have to decentralized management? And, do you feel 
xhat what you are doing now, in the final analysis, is helping kids to learn? 

Central to the concept of decentralization is the hope that decisions at 
the local school level will be resDonsive to student needs. In reply to the 
question, "How are decisions made at the local level in your district?", super- 
intendents who arc decentralizing thoir districts had this to say: 

— He's (the principaT)' required" to hav^ ah advisory committee of 
parents, students, and teachers, who advise him in regard to budget 
decisions. But he is still independent of that, in that it is not an 
approving group. It's an advisory group. Each principal is responsi- 
ble for appointing this group. He asks the Academic Senate for names, 
he asks the student council for names, and he asks the PTA too. If he 
thinks his team is non-representative from an ethnic point of view, 
then he'll go to the Black Task Force or the Chicano Task Force and 
ask for augnientation. He has to justify to me that he has a represent- 
ative advisory council. It's his school, and it's different from other 
schools. The Board merely said that this group has to be representative* 
It doesn't call for numbers or sizes or anything else. 

— Not every one of our schools has an advisory board. We would like 
to move toward every school having an advisorv board, and in our case, 
we have that board selected by the principal. In Los Angeles, of 
course, they do it by election. 
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The Role of Advisory Counrils in Decision Making in Los Angeles Is Described: 

--The following are minimum guidelines. New councils mav be elected 
or may be a combination of elected and appointed members, provided the 
majority shall be parents of children enrolled in the school and elected 
by the communitv. Appointments by existing school support groups, the 
facultv and students, must e provided. The Council wj.ll advise the 
Drincipal on school matters aid the educational program. It will be a 
resource to the principal v;ho remains responsible for decisions. Each 
school advisorv council shall estabUsh its own rules. Its meetinps 
v/ill he open to the public on adequate notice, and at least six meet- 
ing?:; will he held during the school year. 

--Decision making comes about in a variety of ways, depending on 
the grade level of the school. I notice sometimes that it is happen- 
ing in the smaller elementary schools where the principal and his 
entire faculty get together every week and make such decisions as to 
how to spend the remainder of a third of a staffing unit that's been 
assigned to them. Tve seen this is action in the elementary schools 
with faculties from 10 to 20, In the larger schools, it becomes more 
departmentalized and compartmentalized. One high school is divided 
into U or 5 divisions, and the division heads become a part of the 
principal's council, or principal's cabinet, since the major decision- 
making process takes place at that level. Doing away with a multi- 
plicity of department heads, setting up 5 or 6 basic divisions, and 
having the division chairmen sit with the assistant principal and 
director of activities to make up the principal's cabinet seems to be 
working fairly well. As far as the local community council route is 
concerned, I'm not sure that it's necessary in everv district. We 
secure a tremendous amount of community involvement. People are in- 
volved in all decisions, hut not in a formal way. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to large and small organizations. 
Through decentralization, hopefully, the strengths of a large organization can 
also support the benefits of a smaller organization. When superintendents were 
asked this question, "How do vou deter: ine what to decentralize?'^ these answers 
were received: 

—First of all, we're learning. We've tried to decentralize the 
budget, internal instructional decisions, and the organization of 
the schools. We have a parody regarding the selection of personnel. 
The personnel office at the district makes a recommendation, but the 
principal really has the final decision on it. There is more or less 
equal allocation of resources to each school, based on projected en- 
rollment. We have a pupil-teacher ratio, and we allocate staff on 
that basis and allocate resource people beyond that on a ratio basis- 
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— We started off with finance. We found that we wanted to do 
a step at a time. We didn't want to do th whole thing at- once. 
The first thing we did was to start off with our budget and let 
schools take the bulk of their categorical items and consolidate 
them into one. In fact, I think they can take everything, that 
is, their capital outlav, replacements, supply budget and all of 
the things of that typo and consolidate them into the one budget. 
Then, the second step we took was to consolidate personnel in the 
same type of thing. Now the whole budget is one big glob. We 
still allocate resources on the same standards that we did before, 
but now they can interchange them any way that they want to. 

With freedom goes responsibility, and with autonomy goes accountability. 

When asked the question, "What relation does accountability have to decentralized 

management?", superintendents involved with decentralization made the following 

replies: 

— Our accountability system is developing, I really don't think 
that I am as much worried about accountability as I am about the 
ability of the principals to be both a manager and instructional 
leader, I think that*s the crux of the problem. When you decen- 
tralize, you need a different sort of principal. He needs to have 
more maleness or femaleness than 'some principals like. There's no 
one for him to lean on. Therefore, you have to keep a close enough 
relationship with him in a supportive way so that he can lean when he 
should. The principal can be very lonely out there, 

— This is our biggest push. We've divided our district up into 
zones. My top assistants and I have divided responsibilities so 
that we meet with each zone leader on a face-to-face basis very 
frequently, I took all of the other central office administrators 
out of the line organization. The only people who are directing the 
principals are the associate superintendents and myself. This means 
that the principals are directly accountable to us. We are giving 
the principals almost carte blanche resources, but we*re getting 
closer and closer to mandating certain sorts of reports as far as 
accountability is concerned. The best accountability thing we have 
going for us right now is a massive and monster calendar which in- 
dicates what each person's responsibilities are, the line of respon- 
sibility, the date the responsibility is to be completed, and the 
date it is to be assessed. The thing is about eight feet long and is 
becoming our bible, 

— We have 14 goals. We said that there would be four of them that 
we are going to pursue at the present time. We started off with two, 
and we added one, then we added another, so that we got to four goals. 
So we have four goals that we •re really pushing on, I tell every 
school and every area director that they must set up a system by which 
these goals can be monitored. In addition to these goals, they can 
have whatever individi goals that they want. 
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Decentralization, as a management process, should be accountable itself. 
The fundamental measure is whether or not it helps children. When asked the 
question, "Do you feel that what you're doing now is helninf., in the final 
analysis, kids to learn?", superintendents gave these responses: 

a schoof^j^nHr- ? difference. We're finding that from 

district llTrl - . r ^""^"^ " ^^^^^^^ °f f^nds, but from a 
r^asoi it'f^ ' ^ bit more to do it. The 

reason it s costing more is because of superv'sion and accounting. 

f./""^"/'"'''.^ haven't seen any change that T . say is better as 

V vV ;° rf ' "^""^ involvement i= ' a necessity for sur- 

p,ivG somo kind of education. 

-Hopefully, it is showing greater resDonsibilitv in the alloca- 
tion of resources which, in turn, is reflected in student learning. 

wpnt'-'^viff ^! ^"'f^^'" "^'^^^ "^^^ *he whole thing is that I 

an ev;\uation ' ^ -onitorfng system and 

satisfied ihat'r. .?"!'^'^"' ' ^"'""^"^ control. I'm not 
satisfied that I handled that as well as I should. 

ther^ii^;,,!;^^^"^^'' "''^^ ^^^'"^ ^° -the teachers and make 

wiai .-i H """'^ ^espor..ive to the needs of the kids. I think 

what It does IS put the decision making closer to the decision 
carrying out. '.Vhat it does is make weak peoole come to the surface 



This book presents a tested plan of decentralized schools, This plan 
cannot fit exactly ever^, school district, but the principles upon which it stands 
are sound. To determine if we have, been successful in Persuading you to accept 
this concept, perhaps you should take" the initial survey again. Have you moved 
further toward accenting schools with autonomy and accountability? 



